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The present study has been an attempt to apply social- 
psychological theory and empirical research to an issue which 
has been timely and important to urban education. Following 
RoKeach’s theoretical formulation that belief congruence trans- 
cends ethnic difference,^ an effort was made to ascertain wheth- 
er socio-economic or racial factors, including racial balance, 
are stronger in affecting attitudes toward school. 

The major hypothesis was: There is no significant differ^ 
ence between attitudes of Negro and white parents of similar 
socm-economic status toward junior high schools of varying 
racial balance attended by their children in Buffalo, New York. 

of the related literature disclosed evidence to the 
? j. .j (1)^ Attitudes toward school are a function of an 
individuals socio-economic position, and vary according to 
educational level; (2) Parents, both Negro and white, are 
largely satisfied ynth their schools; (3) Negro and white parents 
of one study did not differ significantly in mean school ac- 
ceptance; (4) Education is the single most desirable index of 
socio-economic status for the present research situation. 

During the summer of 1965, eighty Negro and seventy 
white randomly selected ^parents were interviewed. The as- 
signment of interviewers and interviewees was on a segregated 
basis to increase the probability of eliciting honest responses. 

For comparing Negro and white parents and testing hy- 
potheses, analysis of variance was utilized with the mean as a 
measum of central tendency. Through these procedures, results 
were obtained which at times did not conform to expectations. 
For erample, cratrary to the prediction of the guiding theory, 
this study mdirates there is a relationship between race and 
parental attitudes toward junior high schools of varjdng racial 
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URBAN EDUCATION 

balance in Buffalo, New York. The pattern is that Negroes 
have lower mean school acceptance scores than whites. There* 
fore, the major h}rpothesis of no difference between attitudes 
of Negro and white parents was rejected. 

There is also a relationship between education, which 
served as the index of socio-economic status, and attitudes. 
Parents with high education (twelve-sixteen years) have lower 
mean school acceptance scores than parents with low education 
(one-eleven years). Apparently both race and education affect 
parental attitude scores, as indicated by the approximately 
equal means of the sample groups. A direct application of 
Rokeach’s theory to this situation would have caused one to 
predict that race would not have influenced attitudes to this 
extent. In fact, race should have been overshadowed by edu- 
cation. This would appear to be an important finding. It will be 
discussed more fully in the section on theoretical implications. 

No evidence was found of a relationship between school 
racial balance, sex, or geographic mobility and parental atti- 
tudes. There was also no ewdence to suggest the race-attitude 
relationship differs across sex groups, geographic mobility 
groups, or school groups. 

In, general the parents of the sample seem satisfied with 
the schools— even the one which has a ninety-nine per cent 
Negro student body. This appears to suggest that the mere 
fact of integrating or segregating a school does not necessarily 
cause most parents to reject it. Consequently, the vociferous 
interest groups who decry either t3q>e of school would not 
seem to reflect majority opinion. 

Parental comments were more severe in general than in 
specifics, and seemed to reflect a shallow conceptulization of 
the school, and manifested diverse social class values. 

According to the theoretical formulation from which guide- 
lines were derived for this research, it was h3q>othesized that 
there would be no difference in the attitudes of Negro and 
white parents. However, the major finding of this research 
is that parental attitudes toward school are related to race. 
How can this be? 

Rokeach based his theory on two salient factors which 
were not duplicated in the present study. First, all of his 
subjects were students at Michigan State University. It is 
cominon knowledge that individuals with high education are 
less likely than the general population to decide issues prunainfly 
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VOL. II, NO. 3 

on a raciu' basis.^ Second, the issues posed to subjects could 
be characterized as abstract. 

For example, the one school issue is of a general nature. 
Rokeach offered subjects a choice of being friends with either 
a person who &ivors immediate desegregation or a person who 
favors gradual desegregation.^ This study asked parents to 
react to the concrete fact of having had their children enrolled 
in schools with from fifteen to ninety-nine per cent Negro 
students for at least a year. 

Further, since parents were specifically asked if they 
would want to attend their child’s school, it seems probable 
that they were less inclined than the college students to view 
the issue as distant, abstract, or something to intellectualize 
about. 

Perhaps issues of this nature, from concrete life situations, 
would have elicited responses inconsistent with the theory. 
Admittedly the object for acceptance or rejection in this study 
was an institution instead of a person, but Rokeach himself, 
indented other bases might be considered: 

We have no way of knowing at this point ^vhether 
the results would have been different had we . . . 
asked for ratings of acceptance-rejection on some 
other basis, for example, in terms of working on 
the same job, living in the same apartment house, 
eating together, etc. It will be interesting to see 
what results will be obtained with such variations 
... in further attempts to evaluate the race vs. 
belief issue.^ 

Apparently the unanticipated race difference can also be 
partially attributed to an underlying threat to self-esteem 
£Uid/or status. In this context a threat is conceptualized as 
that which is perceived as diminishing an individual’s self- 
esteem and/or status. 

First, it has been theorized by Gardner Murphy, a psy- 
che' gist, that the primary root of ethnic prejudice is a hunger 



^See Melvin Tumin, Paul Barton, and Bemie Burrus, ‘‘Education, Prejudice 
and Discrimination: A Study in Readiness for Desegregation,” Airierican 
Sociological Review, XXXIII (February, 1958), 41-42, 46. 

^Rokeach, op. cit., p. 138. 
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URBAN EDUCATION 

for higher status.^ David Riesman has stated well the im- 
portance of status. “Our culture lives by . . . judgments of 
superiority and subordination, and differences among races, 
classes, and individual personalities are largely made use of 
to place oneself and others in the social hierarchy.”® 

Whether this viewpoint is accepted or not is less important 
than the indisputable fact that a premium is us uall y placed 
on status in American society, and that losing ‘status is seldom 
thought desiraMe. Samuel Stouffer, former director of the 
Laboratory of lAuman Relations at Harvard University, pointed 
out that prejudice is, for most people, a matter of conforming 
“to the norms of those associates whose sanctions are most 
salient to them.”^ 

Second, Havighurst has predicted theoretically that whites 
will leave a school district in considerable numbers when the 
status-race ratio reaches a critical point.® Observation dis- 
cio^s a pattern consistent with this theory. Indeed, it is a 
truism that whites tend to move into the suburbs as more 
Negroes move into their urban neighborhoods. 

How does this relate to the theory about race vs. belief? 
Rokeach has concluded from his research that belief congru- 
ence transcends ethnic difference. To be sure, this is true for 
some issues. Yet the possibility remains that many of the 
negative attitudes expressed toward integrated schools are 
primarily because of a Negro stereot3rpe, hot because of belief 
incongruence with a specific Negro. 

More precisely, the white exodus from a school district 
with sixty per cent Negro students — a proportion which is 
considered acceptable if it is white — usually starts when the 
non-white percentage is much lower. The assumption here is 
that there is a propensity to associate high status with racially 



^Gordon AUport, The Nature of Prejudice (New Yoric; Doubleday, 1958,) 
p* 348* 

®David Riesman, Individualism Reconsidered (New York: Doubleday. 
1954), p. 44. 

^Samuel Stouffer, Social Research to Test Ideas (New York: Glencoe. 
1962), p. 234. 

■Robert Havighurst, “Metropolitan Development and the Education Sys- 
tem,” August Kerber and Barbara Bommarito (eds.). The Schools and the 
Url^ Crisis (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965), pp. 47-48. 
This involves a status ratio and race index. When either of these teach 
a certain critical point, it is predicted that middle<lass parents will 
“stream out of a school district as if by common agreement.” 
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exclusive school communities. It .seems probable that many 
whites never give rational consideration to their beliefs in 
comparison to those of incoming Negroes, because the quin- 
tessence of prejudice is irrational thinking. 

On another level Rokeach does not explain why informal 
adolescent groups within integrated schools, as well as outside 
of them, tend so often to be formed on the basis of racial 
categories. The facts of common observation as well as sys- 
tematic research indicate clearly that adolescents are inclined 
to follow the same in-group out-group thinking patterns of 
their parents.® Belief congruence with their peers would not 
seem to be a primary consideration. 

The foregoing discussion implies that the unexpected racial 
difference appears to have occurred in part because the theory 
did not sufficiently concern itself with concrete, real life issues 
— ^at least not to the extent the present research did. That is, 
the theory does not seem to hold for this kind of school 
integration issue. 

In conclusion, perhaps a statement of caution such as the 
following should be added to Rokeach’s theoretical fr ame work; 
Persons who perceive an issue, such as school integration, to 
threaten their self-esteem and/or status are likely to conform 
to institutionalized norms of the social structure, and manifest 
racial prejudice, which can preclude the possibility of belief 
congruence transcending race. . 



^August Hollingshead, Elmtown^s Youth (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1949), p. 1. The major h 3 rpothesis, which was accepted, was that 
“the social behavior of adolescents is functionally related to the position 
their families occupy in the conununity’s social structure.** 





